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- THE JOURNAL. 


‘* Caroline,” said Mrs. A., ‘‘ 1 am going to re- 
quest your governess, Miss B. to allow me to 
read the journal she has kept of your conduct dur- 
ing the last week. If it contain such an account 
as I can approve, you shall accompany me to- 
morrow to spend the day at your grandpapa’s.” 

Caroline’s cheeks glowed with conscious pleas- 
ure; for she knew, or at least hoped, that her 
mother would find it what she wished. She im- 
mediately Jeft her drawing, and went* into the 
library to Miss B. to beg she would send her little 
memorandum book for her mainma’s perusal. 

Miss B. gave it to her with an encouraging 
smile, and the sweet girl returned to the drawing- 
room elated with the delightful hope, not only of 
going to her grandpapa’s, but also of, what was 
still better, giving pleasure to her beloved parent. 

Mrs. A. then opened the little red-booK and be- 
gan to read:— 

‘*Monday. Caroline attended to her lessons 
very diligently in the morning, and read her 
French remarkably well. In the afternoon she 
had a holiday, and employed herself in making a 
little cap for Sally W.’s baby. 

**Tuesday. Caroline begged that I would allow 
her to leave off school a little earlier than usual, 
that she might walk into the village and take her 
little cap,to the poor woman. To thisI assented; 
and, as she had completed her allotted tasks be- 
fore twelve o’clock, | accompanied her, and was 
truly grateful to observe the pleasure she seemed 
to enjoy in presenting her little gift; for it is al- 
ways delightful to see young people desirous of as- 
sisting others by their own exertions on their behalf. 

‘* Wednesday. A circumstance occurred to- 
day that gave Caroline an opportunity of evincing 
the benevolence of her disposition in an agreeable 
manner. <A poor and destitute woman, with a 
family of several children, lately came to reside at 
a little cottage, at the end of our village. A lady 
who was interested on their behalf, acquainted 
Caroline with the circumstance, and asked her if 
she had any thing to bestow towards relieving 
their wants. The little girl replied that she had 
no money, but that her “ame was at her own dis- 
posal, and that she would request her mamma to 
give her some gingham to make two or three little 
frocks for the poor children. Caroline had a 
whole holiday given her on account of its being 
her birthday, and a party of her young friends were 
invited to spend the evening with her; instead of 
spending the morning, however, in making prepar- 
ations for their arrival, she devoted it to her nee- 
dle; and in the afternoon her young companions 
accompanied her to the cottage, to present one of 








the little frocks to the poor woman. This was a 
laudable employment for a birthday! 

‘Thursday. Caroline exercised her self-de- 
nial this morning. She was busily engaged with 
reading a book, when her little brother Edward 
came and begged her to assist him in putting his 
Map of England together, as he had partly done 
it, and was at aloxs howto proceed. She replied, 


0 
| that she was very much infested in the tale she 


was reading, and that she feared she should not 
be able to finish it if she left it, as it was a bor- 
rowed book, and it was going to be sent away in 
a parcel in about halfan hour. Edward did not 
reply, but looked sadly disappointed. Caroline 
observed it, and immediately laid down her book 
and went to his assistance. She had not time to 
finish the tale, it is true; but she had the gratifi- 
cation of pleasing her little brother, and this, to a 


= || heart like hers, waa, I doubt not, more delightful. 
’/ It sometimes appears difficult at the moment to re- 
nounce our own little pleasures for the sake of 


others, but, as we may gain their esteem and love 
by doing so, we are generally repaid in the end, 
because the love and esteem of our friends supply 
us with a never-failing source of exquisite de- 
light.” 

ae This is Friday,” said Caroline's mother, 
‘‘and therefore the weekly journal is continued 
only to last night. It gives such a satisfactory 
account of your conduct during the last few days, 
however, my dear girl, that I shall gladly allow 
you the anticipated pleasure of accompanying me 
to-morrow to your grandpapa’s. I need scarcely 
tell you, my little Caroline, that much as I rejoice 
in the acquisitions you may make in your learn- 
ing, and in your advancement in knowledge of 
every kind, I rejoice still more in witnessing proofs 
of an amiable disposition, and of kindness and be- 
nevolence of heart. Cherish such dispositions, my 
dear child; for they will render you happy in this 
life, and tend to prepare you for the joys of that to 
come.” —Amusing Stories. 











NARRATIVE. 





BURIAL OF A LIVING GIRL. 

The following thrilling description of the Hindoo burial of 
a living girl, in the tomb of her dead lover, is from the Orien- 
tal Annual for 1839. 


‘**Mariatally was now fully persuaded that 
Youghal was dead—for at first she had some 
doubts, even though she had been so many hours 
in the presence of the corpse; and the idea of 
being buried in the same grave with him, was to 
her a matter of rejoicing rather than of grief. For 
her, death had no terrors, since the object of her 
attachment was no more; and she therefore 
cheerfully resigned herself to the fate that await- 
ed her. That very afternoon the beautiful Pariah 
was placed in a hackery, with the corpse of the 
once happy Youghal, wrapped in a cerement. 
The doom pronounced against her was, that she 
should be buried in the same grave with the body 
of her lover, in the neighborhood of the mountain 
village where her father dwelt and in which she 
was born. The persons who accompanied her 
had sufficient compassion to allow her to pass a 
few hours with her disconsolate parent, previous- 
ly to being consigned to that tomb prepared for 
the reception of one for whom she had entertained 
an earnest attachment. She passed the night un- 
der the parental roof, and in the morning early, 
accompanied by ihese who had been appointed to 
conduct the interment of the living with the dead, 
proceeded towards the place of sepulture. It was 
at the foot of a lofty cone, which, rising among a 


cluster of small hills, lifted its proud head to the 
clouds, and seemed to stand there a monument of 
the stupendous exercises of omnipotent power. 
The body of Youghal had been sent forward to 
this place of burial, and the unhappy victim of 
usurped and pampered tyranny was allowed to fol- 
low rather than accompany an object which, though 
concealed from sight, was still loathsome to a more 
delicate sense, in spite of the cerement. by which 
it was enveloped. The party slowly ascended the 
hill. In front was an official on horseback, who 
had the charge of conducting this melancholy 
business, attended on either side by a man armed. 
The innocent maiden followed between two per- 
sons, likewise armed, who had neither respect for 
her sorrows nor compassion for her condition. 
Having arrived in sight of the hill’s base, which 
had been fixed upon as the scene of cruel punish- 
ment, the party reached a rude wooden bridge 
thrown over a gulley, presenting a frightful as- 
pect of turbulence and danger. 

It had asteep, irregular channel, through which 
the mountain torrent poured with frightful impetu- 
osity, occasionally impeded in its precipitous de- 
scent by projecting masses of rock and other im- 
pediments collected there in the more temperate 
seasons of the year, when, during the prevalence 
of temporary storms, portions of the hills are 
loosened from their parent masses, and thrown in- 
to their water-courses, then nearly dry, or only 
eharged with shallow or more gentle streams, 

The bridge consisted of a single wide plank of 
teak, about half a foot in thickness, and nearly 
two feet wide, sustained under one end by beams 
inserted in the inequalities of the bank, and afford- 
ing effectual support to the rude fabric, secured 
on the other side by two thin but strong upright 
poles, that kept it sufficiently steady to afford a 
safe yet fearful footing. The torrent roared 
ominously as the procession passed over the 
bridge, which vibrated every step. Mariatally’s 
father accompanied her to the gulley, and then 
turned homeward from a scene of distress which 
he had not the fortitude to encounter. After asi- 
lent march of about two hours, the victim and her 
guards reached the place of interment. In a 
small hollow between two rocks, a large deep 
hole had been dug, about three feet square. 
Upon the brink was placed the corpse of Youghal, 
in a state of sickening decomposition, covered 
with a ragged pulampore. The wretched girl ad- 
vanced to the side of the pit without shedding a 
tear, and, strewing some flowers over the corpse, 
expressed her satisfaction at the privilege of being 
laid beside him in death, whom she had so fondly 
loved in life. Having completed the preliminary 
ceremonials, she desired that the ceremony might 
proceed. Her manner was solemn, though gen- 
tle, exhibiting a calm yet lofty determination to 
meet death with the spirit of resignation which 
best becomes beings who are born to die. 

At length, declaring she was ready to suffer the 
dreadful penalty to which she had been doomed 
by an unjust and selfish tyrant, the body of her 
late lover was lowered into the sepulchre, and 
Mariatally having again scattered some flowers 
over it, descended into the dreary chamber of 
death. Her dress consisted of a tight vest of par- 
lered silk, under a_ loose flowing drapery of 
thin white calico; her black hair was rolled up 
into a large knot on the top of her head, secured 
by alarge brass pin, tapered and polished with 
gold. Upon her wrist she wore thin bangles of 
buffalo’s horn. The tips of her nails were slightly 
tinctured with henna. Having been lowered into 
the vault, she seated herself upon a projecting 
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ledge, purposely left in the head wall of the grave, 
and placed the corpse upon her knees. At the 
bottom of the pit a horizontal opening had been 
dug, to admit the dead body, so that its legs were 
forced into the hole, and its head allowed to rest 
upon the lap of its living companion. A few 
planks were now crossed above the latter’s head, 
and fixed firmly in the sides of the pit; upon whose 
slender beams branches were thrown, and a cano- 
py being thus formed, which prevented the earth 
from falling in; the innocent girl was thus con- 
signed to a living sepulchre, without one expres- 
sion of sympathy being expressed at her horrible 
doom. The dry soil, from which the sun had 
caused to inhale every particle of moisture, was 
lightly strewed upon the bamboos, at once cover- 
ing the living and the dead. After the task of in- 
humation had been performed, the delegates of 
Vermakern left its victim to her fate, and returned 
to the capitol, where they announced the comple- 
tion of their mission. Upon hearing it, the coun- 
terfeit sovereign expressed his satisfaction with an 
oath little becoming the lips of a saint; but a 
timely bribe rendered his hearers deaf to so unjus- 
tifiable a profanation.” 











BENEVOLENCE. 


John is a member of a very flourishing mission- 
ary Sabbath School in P He has ever been 
remarkably punctual in his attendance, so much 
so that his absence, a few Sabbaths since, attracted 
the notice of Mr. H. the superintendent. On the 
next Sabbath morning, Mr. H., as he went to his 
school, called to see if John was sick. As he en- 
tered the humble dwelling where he lived, John 
received him with a grateful smile, and instantly 
said :— ‘ 

‘* Mr. H. I was not at the Sabbath School, last 
Sabbath.” 

*¢] know it, John; and I have called to learn 
the reason: Were you sick, John?” 

‘* No, sir,” he replied, ‘I was not sick; but I 
didn’t get up time enough to wash my shirt. But,” 
said he, with eyes as brilliant as diamonds, and a 
countenance lighted up with the deepest interest, 
‘*T got up time enough this morning to wash it; 
and there it is drying,” at the same time pointing 
to his shirt which was hanging before the fire. 

That poor boy had but one shirt in the world; 
and yet, such was his love of the Sabbath School, 
his desire ‘to enjoy the privileges of that blessed 
institution, and to appear there in clean and tidy 
clothes, that he would rise early on Sabbath morn- 
ing,—while thousands were wasting their precious 
hours in slothfulness,—and make all this prepara- 
tion. How few boys of ten, would be willing to 
make such efforts as these, for the sake of attend- 
ing the Sabbath School! 

On the next Sabbath this incident was related in 
the school connected with the society of which Mr. 
H. was a member. 

A little girl, siz years old, was deeply affected 
with the story. She went home and repeated all 
the particulars to her mother, and then asked her 
for some money fo buy cloth enovgh to make that 
poor boy a shirt. The kind-hearted mother,— 
anxious to gratify that lovely spirit which prompt- 
ed her little daughter to sympathize with others’ 
woes and to degire to supply the wants of the des- 
titute,—gave her the money. The cloth was pur- 
chased; the mother prepared the work, and this 
little girl, only six years of age, with her own 
hands, made the garment. On the next Saturday, 
she carried it to Mr. H. and very modestly re- 
quested him to present it to the poor boy, so that 
he would no longer be obliged to wash his shirt 
Sabbath morning before he could zo to the Sabbath 
School. 

This request Mr. H. complied with, and John 
received the gift with almost indescribable pleasure, 
and on the next morning he was early in his place at 
the Sabbath School, one of the most spruce and 
happy of all the eighty scholars. 








How strong the attachment to the Sabbath 
School exhibited by that boy, and how exceeding- 
ly beautiful and lovely the spirit of benevolence 
exhibited by that little girl! Should that attach- 
ment to the Sabbath School and that spirit of be- 
nevolence be cherished, the names of these chil- 
dren may yet be embalmed in the memory of the 
church with the names of Mills and Martyn, of 


Harriet Newell and Ann Hazeltine Judson. 
[Sabbath School Visitor. 





PIOUS BOY AND HIS WICKED FATHER. 

A father in N often rebuked his pious 
child for attending the Sabbath School concert; 
but the child could not refrain from going to the 
house of prayer. One evening, after having been to 
a concert, and being unusually strengthened and 
animated by the exercises, he ventured to say a 
few words to his faiper on the importance of at- 
tending to the concerns of the-soul, and of prepar- 
ing himself to go info the presence of a holy God. 
His father instantly became furious, drove him to 
his bed-chamber, and threatened to chastise him, 
if he ever heard him speak again about prayer or 
religion. After the poor boy had reached the foot 





=!of his bed, he knelt down in prayer before God, 


with a contrite spirit and a heart burdened on ac- 
count of his wicked father. His prayer was long 
and fervent, and so loud that his father heard it 
all. He could not withstand it. The tears gush- 
ed from his eyes, and he went to his broken-heart- 
ed boy, who was still pleading with the greatest 
importunity, and requested him to stop a moment, 
for he had a word to say, and then he would leave 
him. The boy accordingly stopped, and address- 
ing his father said, ‘‘ Father, you may chastise 
me, or do with me as you please, but do not neg- 
lect your own soul.”” His father assured him he 
would not chastise him; but he begged his for- 
giveness, and told him to persevere in the course 
he had taken, and he should have his approbation 
and encouragement. That father’s house was 
dedicated to God as a house of prayer. 
[Mass. S. S. Report. 
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Io 
From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
GEORGE AND HIS FATHER. 

‘* Father, the minister used a hard word to day, 
I did not understand it. He said that all men 
were depraved. What did he mean?” — 

** Did you look in the Dictionary, my son, as I 
told you to do when you heard a word you did not 
understand?” 

‘* No, father, but I will.” 

George got the Dictionary, and read this defi- 
nition: ‘‘ Depraved,—wicked, destitute of holi- 
ness or good principles.” 

‘* But, father, he did not mean that all who are 
not Christians are wicked, did he?”’ 

** Yes, all.” 

‘* But there is our little sister Susan, who can- 
not walk alone, is she depraved?” 

‘** Yes, by nature all are ‘ destitute of holiness.’ 
Did you not see how angry she was to-day be- 
cause I would not give her my watch? By her 
wicked temper she showed the state of her heart.” 

‘* But there i@ our cousin Louisa, every body 
says she is a good girl, and every body loves her; 
is she depraved?” 

** Louisa is comparatively ‘a good ‘girl,—she is 
better than most of her companions. But do you 
think that she loves to pray and obey all the com- 
mands of God?” 

‘* Why—no, because I heard her say the other 
day, she should not always pray if her mother did 
not often ask her if she did? 

‘* But, father, there is Ann Wilson,—she is not 
a wicked girl—is she? 

‘*No, George, I believe God has changed 
Ann’s heart, and made her a Christian. But if 
you will ask her, she will tell you she used to have 
a wicked heart, and that she could not love God 
until she was converted. Every one is depraved 
until the Holy Spirit begets in him good desires, 
and leads him to be holy. 








‘* You know, George, you have a wicked heart. 
You do not love to pray, you sometimes disobey 
mother, you get angry with little sister, and when 
we read the command of the Saviour this morning 
to ‘‘ love your enemies,” you said you could not 
love John Mott, because he told lies about you. 

** You cannot be happy unless your heart is 
changed,—no, even if you could goto heaven, you 
would not be happy there with such a heart. But 
God is willing to take away your wicked heart, and 
give you anewone. Go, my son, and pray. Be- 
seech the Almighty to make you a Christian.”’ 

June, 1339. ; MELVILLE. 
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LITTLE HARRIET. 

I have long been acquainted with a little girl by 
thisname. There are some things about her, 
which I like, and some I dislike. , 

I like her constant attendance at Sabbath School. 
It is very seldom that she is absent, and then there 
is some good cause for it. 

I like her attention to her teacher in school. 
She is quiet and still, and gets very near her 
teacher, to hear what she says. In this way she 
will get much knowledge of the Bible and good 
things. 

I like her obedience to her parents. Said her 
mother, ‘‘ She is a good girl to mind me.” This 
is one of the first good things that can be said of a 
child. She likes to play, but when she makes too 
much noise, her mother has only to speak. 

I like her pleasant disposition. I never have 
seen her fretful and cross. At home,*and in her 
school, she always appears pleasant and happy. 

But I wish to tell you something which I do not 
like in her or any little girl. She was sitting in a 
room the other day, before a looking-glass, which 
hung low, and in which she could very easily see 
her own little face. She was so pleased with look- 
ing at herself, and fixing her hair, that she seem- 
ed to take no notice of what was said and done. 
It was not long before she spoke out, and asked 
the lady in the room this question. ‘* Don’t you 
think my cheeks are very rosy?” Now this I did 
not like; and I will tell you why. It was vanity. 
She wanted to be thought very beautiful, and to 
be praised by others. No one will be pleased 
with such a feeling as that. Ifshe grows up with 
that feeling, and asks such questions, others will 
laugh at her, for it is foolish and silly. What if 
her cheeks were rosy with health? She ought to 
be humble, modest, and thankful to God who had 
given her health. It is the behaviour more than 
looks that makes the pretty girl. 

I have sometimes seen something like covetous 
feelings, which I am not pleased with. This 
makes her want what she sees others have. When 
another girl has on a better dress, or some little 
trinket like a ribbon, or breast-pin, the first thing 
she thinks is, O, I want one like it! It is prettier 
than any thing I have got. Now these are wrong 
feelings. We should be content with such things 
as we have. Children should be content with 
such things as their parents are able to get them. 
The child that is proud, covetous, and vain, has 
not aright heart; it must be humbled and mad 
better.---S. S. Treasury. : 





STORY OF THE PUPPETS THAT MOVED. 


It is strange that men will spend their time in 
making things, which cannot do any good. But 
people will doso. A Frenchman made a little 
wagon which you could cover up with your moth- 
er’s thimble, without taking it to pieces. It had 
four wheels, and a seat, and springs, and was ex- 
actly like a large wagon, excepting that it was so 
small. He worked at it more than half a year. 
It was very curious. But it could not possibly do 
any good. Nobody could be found small enough 
to ride in it. And when he carried it about to 
show it, and say that he made it, no one wished to 
buy it. Another man, I do not know-where he 
came from, once worked two years to make some 
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little paper men and women seem to move about 
of themselves. He first made a house about as 
long as a bed, with doors, and windows, like a 
real house. He made it look as if it was a brick 
house; and the chimneys, and roof, and even the 
fence around looked very natural. In the doors 
and windows, and in the yard all around, were the 
paper images. They looked as though they were 
alive. Some had on red coats, like soldiers, and 
had swords in their hands. Some had little saws 
and saw-horses, and stood as if they were sawing 
wood. One had an axe, and held it up ready to 
cut off a log. The images of women had neat 
frocks on and stood with aprons, and pails, and 
wash-tubs, and mops, and knitting-work in their 
hands. None of them moved. But the man who 
made them had fixed little hinges upon their arms 
and feet, and had placed wires out of sight, under 
their clothes, which went into the inside of the 
house, and were fastened to a great many little 
wheels. These wheels were placed near cach 
other, like the wheels of a watch, or a clock, so 
that if one large wheel moved, they would all 
move together. Sand runs down like water, when 
you let it out of a box. Water would have spoil- 
ed the paper wheels, but sand is dry, and the man 
placed a box of sand in the top of the house, and 
fixed it so that he could let it run down on the 
wheels at any time, and set them all in motion. 
If they moved, the wires which were fastened to 
them made the images move. Then, as you stood 
and looked at the house, a little way off, the sol- 
dier would turn the sword around in the air. The 
wood-cutters made their saws and axes fly up and 
down. The women moved their brooms, and 


mops, and knitting-needles, and seemed as busy: 


as they could be. When the sand had all run out 
they stopped, until some one placed more in the 


box. No one knew why the man made this ma- 
chine. Some thought he was a fool. But he was 
not. The poor idiot could never have made such 


images, and fixed them so as to seem to move. 
Probably this man had nothing todo, and wished 
to see if he could not make something wonderful. 
He certainly did not wish to earn money by it, 
for he gave it away as soon as it was done, with- 
out offering to sell it. But the man had a mind, 
or he never could have contrived it. The paper 
images had no minds. They only moved when 
the sand made them. Such images are called 
puppets.—Stories to Teach me to Think. 





MORALITY. 





THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF. 


‘*Mother, I am sure Susan Elting is very 
proud; for this morning, both in Sunday School 
and at church, she did nothing but look at her 
new dress, and then she would look all around to 
see if we did not notice her. 
because she has so many nice clothes she is bet- 
ter than others, but I don’t think she is half so 
good.” 

This was the language of Mary Alison, after 
all the instructions of her teacher in the Sabbath 
School, followed by a solemn and impressive ser- 
mon from her pastor. Mary’s mother made no an- 
swer to this remark of her little daughter at this 
time, but her heart was deeply grieved to see how 
little her child had been benefited by the instruc- 
tions of the morning; and when she remembered 
that the Great and holy God had already recorded 
it in his book of remembrance, she was filled with 
still deeper sorrow. 

Towards the close of the day, according to her 
general custom, Mrs. A. having gathered her 
little family around her for religious instruction, 
called upon the youngest in the circle to repeat the 
text of the morning. , 

Charles, although only six years old, remem- 
bered it perfectly, and repeated, without hesitating 
a moment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

‘* Is this one of the Ten Commandments?” ask- 
ed Mrs. A. 
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** No,” said Charles, ‘* Mr. iu. said they were 
spoken by our Saviour while on earth.” 
‘* Emily, can you tell me what the Lord Jesus 
meant when he called it the second command- 
ment?” 

‘* Mr. L. explained it, mother; he said the ten 
commandments were written on two tables of stone, 
five on each stone; that one table contained our 
duty to God, the other our duty to our neighbor. 
He said that all the commandments of the first ta- 
ble were included in what the Saviour called the 
first and great commandment, ‘‘ To love the Lord 
our God with all our heart, and soul and strength” 
—and that all that is required of us in the second 
table is summed up in the words of the text, 
‘** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

‘* And I suppose,” said Mrs. A. ‘‘ you all re- 
member the explanation our Saviour gave the 
young lawyer when he asked, ‘‘ And who is my 
neighbor?” We are there téught, by God him- 
self, that we must love and do good, not only to 
our immediate friends and connexions, but to all 
around us—to the good and tothe evil. Now, 
my children, if we really desire to please God and 
keep his commandments, we must try at all times 
and in all places to watch over our thoughts—al- 
ways remember, when we feel inclined to do any- 
thing that is forbidden in the word of God, that 
his eye is always upon us—that if we break one 
of his commandments we are sinners, and we know 
that sin cannot go unpunished. If we sincerely 
desire to love our neighbor as ourselves, accord- 
ing to the command of God, how shall we act to- 
wards him? Will we, when we see our compan- 
nions have something that we do not possess, envy 
them, and thus break the tenth commandment, 
which says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet?”’—will we 
think evil of them in our hearts—judge their con- 
duct or their feelings, and thus forget that the 
Lord Jesus said, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye may not be 
judged; for with what judgment ye judge ye shall 
be judged ?”’—will we speak evil of them, and try 
to prejudice others against them? Remember, 
my dear children, that we are commanded to do 
unto others as we should wish them to do unto us?” 

Mary felt that every word her mother spoke ap- 
plied to her; she was deeply humbled when she 
remembered how proud and envious she had been, 
and when her mother knelt with them in prayer, 
and besought God, with all the earnestness of a 
mother, for the pardon of all their sins, but par- 
ticularly for the pardon of her little girl’s great 
sin against her neighbor, she could no longer re- 
strain her feelings; and from her conduct after- 
wards we have reason to hope that those tears 
were the tears of a penitent and contrite heart, 
which God has said he will not despise. 

My dear young friends, watch your hearts, lest 
you fall into this great sin; that of breaking the 
second great commandment, and thus bring upon 
yourselves the just anger of God. 

A Sunpay Scnoot TEacHer. 





’ EDWARD TAYLOR; 

Or, the boy who preferred no company to bad company. 

Edward Taylor was a fine boy, about seven 
years of age. Edward’s parents resided in a vil- 
lage where there were a great many little boys 
about his own age; but, as many of these boys 
were not very good, his father and mother did not 
choose he should play with any except those whom 
they knew, and who would not teach their little 
son any bad habits. Mrs. Taylor taught Edward 
that it was wrong to use any wicked words, or to 
quarrel, and he was uncommonly free from these 
sins; but she knew that he had a wicked heart, 
like all children, and she was afraid that if he 
played with bad boys he might learn to be like 
them. In front of Mr. Taylor’s house was a large 
field, in which the boys used to collect to play 
ball, and Edward could hear their loud shouts, 
and watch the merry bounding of their feet as they 
ran after the ball, from his mother’s window. 
Sometimes, with his mother’s permission, he used 
to go and stand on the fence of his father’s yard, 








and watch them for many minutes at a time; but 
Edward thought, as all good boys do, that his 
mother knew best what was proper for him, and 
so he contented himself with looking at them from 
the yard, without expecting to join them; and as 
he felt satisfied with this, and was not constantly 
saying to himself, ‘‘ How cross mother is,’’ he 
enjoyed himself very well, alone. . 

Although Mrs, Taylor could not allow Edward 
to go out of the yard, and play with other boys, 
she wished him to be happy, and she took a great 
deal of pains, as he could not join them in their 
sports, to assist hin in amusing himself at home. 
He had a little wagon, and his mother used very 
often to tie on the bonnets and tippets of his little 
sisters, Mary and Emeline, after Edward came 
home from school, when the weather was pleasant, 
and allow Edward to give them a ride in his wagon. 
This, Edward liked very much, for he loved to 
have some one to play with him, and he loved his 
sisters; and besides this, there was something 
else which made him happy, though perhaps he 
did not know what it was; he could amuse his sis- 
ters as well as himself, and it always makes us feel 
more happy when we make others so. Sometimes 
Edward drew the wagon over a rock, and then his 
sisters would cry out, ‘‘Oh, dear! we shall tip 
over as sure as can be;”’? and Edward would 
laugh at them, and tell them he should not be 
afraid, if he were in the wagon; but as his sisters 
knew that he did not frighten them on purpose, 
they were not angry if he did laugh at them a lit- 
tle, and sometimes they could not help laughing 
themselves, when the danger was over, to think 
they had been so easily frightened, and to hear 
Edward talk so funny about it. 

Edward had amusement for winter too; he had 
a nice little sled, which his uncle made for him, 
and he used to slide down a small hill in his fa- 
ther’s yard, sometimes for an houratatime. This 
hill, to be sure, was not so long as the one which 
the large boys coasted on, for they started far 
above his father’s house, at the top of the hill, a d 
went down in the road, more than an eighth ofa 
mile, shouting, ‘‘ Clear the road!” ‘‘ Clear the 
road!” at the height of their voices, and seeming 
to enjoy it very much; but his mother told him 
that it would be dangerous for a little boy to play 
with so many larger ones, and she was afraid that 
some of these were wicked, profane boys, and be- 
side this, when boys slide in the street, there is 
always danger that they will run against people 
who are passing, and hurt them; and Edward was 
contented to slide down his~own little hill, where 
there was no such danger. 

It would have amused you very much if you had 
seen little Edward, when he was first learning to 
slide down hill. He had learned to use his sled 
a little, the winter before; but he was then a small! 
boy, and it had heen so long, that he had forgotten 
all about it. Edward was delighted when the 
snow and ice came, and the very first sliding, he 
asked his mother if he might go out and slide down 
hill. His mother said, ‘‘ Yes;” and he ran to get 
his sled, and in a few moments he stood at the top 
of the hill, with his sled in his hand. But-he hard- 
ly knew what to do when he got there. He put 
down his sled, and sat down on if, expecting that 
it would go down, as he had seen others do; but 
instead of this it stood quite still. He got off, and 
carried his sled a little way down the hill, and 
then sat down again, and tried to start. This time 
it moved a little way, and then stood still as before. 
Edward did not know what this meant, but he did 
not get angry, as some boys would have done; 
and he thought it the best way to go back patieni- 
ly and try again. 

Just as he reached the top of the hill, his moth- 
er, who had been watching at the window to see 
how he succeeded, came out, and said, ‘‘ Stop a 
moment, Edward, I will push you when you start 
again, and then perhaps you will do better. She 
gave the sled a forcible push, and it went half the 
way down the hill, and then stopped again. 
** Why, how is this?” said Mrs. Taylor, ‘*T thought 
you would go quite down, this time, but I do not 
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understand sliding so well as 1 do taking care of| was heartily ashamed of her yesterday’s anger. Both 
little boys and girls, and I must go in and take | desired a reconciliation. ‘1 wish I hadn’t said that 
brother. You will learn, I think, by and by; only |to F.” said Jane, as she walked home with several of 
be patient; you cannot expect to know, how to do| her companions. ‘“ Would it be wrong for me to 
anything without taking time to learn.” speak to her now?” 

Soon after this, Hannah, the girl who worked| « «& Why yes, I should think so,” answered Eliza- 
for his mother, came out to draw a pail of water, | beth. “ You said you never would speak to her again 
and she gave him another push which sent him ta mas ie : 

Imost down the hill. Still he could not begin at |°5 !ong as you lived. 
a eget paatge # “* Well, I was angry, and didn’t know what I was 
the top and go to the bottom. An Pe Bry 

At last his aunt, who had also been observing | 4°'"8- I know I didn’t mean, I never would speak 
him from the window, noticed that he let his feet|to her.” ‘But you said so,” urged Mary, “and we 
drag on the ground, while the sharp heels of his| ought always to do what we say we will.” 
little boots scraped the snow, and prevented his| ‘Yes, I suppose we ought; but still it doesn’t seem 
going smoothly on, and she opened the window, |to me that it is right for me to treat Frances so un- 
and said, ‘‘ Edward, I think you would slide bet- | kindly.” : 
ter if you held your feet up from the ground.” Jane resolved to ask her mother’s advice; but the 

‘** Oh, yes,” said Edward, ‘‘ 1 don’t believe but | next difficulty was how to begin. At last when they 


what that was the reason I couldn’t go better, be-| were left alone together, she asked if it was ever 
cause I didn’t hold them up;” and he ran up hill right to break a promise. 


with his sled. This time he went down even be-| ,, inl iy. yl 
yoni the foet of the bill, and he halieed, “Only| crt ou. newered her mather. 
: , ** Then I can never speak to Frances again, for I 
look out of the window, all of you, and see what a f ies i 
rand slide I’m having! this is better than a promised that I would not as long as I lived. 
sleigh-ride,” ** And to whom did you make this promise??? 
** Oh to Frances herself, mother?” 
“Then you mean that you threatened never to 
speak to her again. Can you tell me how it happen- 
KEEPING PROMISES ed that you were so angry as to say so; for lam sure 
° . . . 3° 
One morning, before it was time for the commence- or cece = so note rene wether Arar , g — ee 
ment of school, Susan and Jane were sitting upon the Pe ss — oe ae meecrce be eee, Aine ogre THE BOY’S LAST BEQUEST, 
; membered them, all the occurrences of the last two 
great stone step before the dour, very busy with some days. > BY ote & H. meaoqereen 
private matter which they were discussing. A light) <«« ang you now wish to know whether you ought — a —_ his a Ne pd se ‘ 
hi : Peay r 2 mot osom— 
SU ten aeemenaiins areniahd me: to consider yourself under obligation to treat your tah hse Mag ek mye teow 
> ’ J 


; Which, broken from its parent stalk, adheres 
J oe friend henceforth as an enemy. Suppose a man| By some attenuate fibre. His thin hand 
Susan, as the intruder came forward. “ Listeners | should in a moment of passion, threaten to set fire to | From *neath the downy pillow drew a book 
never hear any good of themselves,” added Jane. 

*‘[ havn’t heard a word,” answered Frances. ‘I 


. snk te he And slowly pressed it to his bloodless lip. 
See ao ae Mink is ble dng 0 deceen ,, Mother, dear mother, see your birth-day gift, 
was just coming through the entry, and never thought 
of such a thing as listening.” Jane pulled Susan by 


Fresh and unsoiled. Yet have I kept your word, 
** Why no, mother. I: would be bad enough for| And ere I slept each night, and every morn, 


— , him to have such a wicked heart, without his doing | Did read its pages with my humble prayer, 
the sleeve, and smiled incretlulously while Frances : 9 Until this sickness came.” 
? 7 any thing more. 
was speaking, and she and her companion walked!  ¢, Well, so it is with regard to yourthreat. While He paused—for breath 
away. Inthe afternoon when Frances opened her|;, was certainly very wrong for you to allow your- Came scantily, and with s toilsome strife. 
j . ._ |** Brother or sister have I none, or else 
desk, a bit of paper folded and sealed, caught her | .eif to become angry, and to fall into another sin, ‘ 
eye. It contained the following lines. 


. ; "| Pd lay this Bible on their heart, and say, 

rare . : through that, it would only be adding to your guilt, | Come read it on my grave among the flowers; 
Whee ais tame . should you wholly lay aside the command of God, to | So you who gave must take it back again, 

Out in the entry, “ 
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love even your enemies.» Wana a Oey get ce 
To hear what we say ?” ‘** Yes mother, I see now, that it would be so; but 

Without waiting for the first angry emotion to sub- 


: ‘ Which woman in her sternest agony 

if I do break my promise and speak to Fanny, shall | Commands, to soothe the pangs of those she loves— 
side, Frances hastened to show the paper to her} [ not be guilty of an untruth?” 
teacher. 


“‘ The soul!-the soul !-to whose charge yield you that?” 
‘* Not exactly that, although I want you to feel that “ To God who gave it.” So that trusting soul, 
‘See, Miss Elton,” said she, ‘‘ Jane wrote this 
about me and put it intomy desk.”? Miss Elton read 


the truth is not to be trifled with, and that in nine Leche aekinGueae 
cases out of ten, you could not fail tokeep your word, 

the lines, but made no reply as she returned the pa- 

per to the angry Frances. Jane meanwhile had 


without falling into a great sin. Did you intend that! guNDAY SCHOOL UNION HYMN OF PRAISE. 
F. should believe that you would never speak to her 
been watching the success of her verses, but when | again?” 
she saw them in her teacher’s hands, her alarm was| ‘‘ Oh no, I only said the first angry words that came |_ 


Let infants early bring, 
Hosannas to the Lord; 
And little children sing 
very great. She caught up the slate which hung near | into my mind, and meant nothing more by it, than as In hymns of sweet accord; 
her desk, and wrote with a hand trembling with pas-| if I had said, ‘ I hate you.” In one minute my anger To God alone all praise belongs, " 
sion, *‘ I'll never speak to you again as longas I live.” | was gone, and | felt so ashamed and so frightened at Who loves to hear those infant songs. 
A slight smile of contempt played upon the lip of| what I had said!?? en endl he 
: nthems of heavenly joy; 
Frances as her eye glanced over the line, but she re- And with melodious praise 
turned no other answer. 
Jane soon became interested in hemstudies,‘and ‘in 
a measure, forgot her anger and her hasty resolve. 
But when school closed for the night, she walked 


Their tuneful harps employ; 
sadly homewards, wishing she had not been.so easily | Frances, and tell her how sorry you are that you have 


To God alone all praise belongs, 
Who loves to hear those youthful songs. 
provoked, and wondering whether it would be neces-| been so unkind, and try never again to say what you 
sary to keep her promise. Her last thoughts that | 40 not mean. 


Let men and fathers join, 
night and the first in the morning, were painful ones. ae 


**Ts it possible, ” said I, * this child 
Can homeless, friendless be, 

Tell me, my pretty blighted flower, 
Is there no joy for thee?” 


** Oh no,” she cried, “I have no friend, 
I walk the world alone. 
I have an aunt; I live with her, 
But, Oh! her heart is stone. 
‘© She does not love me,—does not soothe, 
She feels for me no care; 
She will not feed me—will not clothe— 
See me. Look! what I wear. 
‘¢ She does not teach me how to sew, 
Or knit, or read, or sing; 
She says, ‘* You try my patience so, 
Go off, you stupid thing.” 
Then if [ weep, or sorry look, 
She says ‘* tis sullenness,” 
And with her rod, she makes me smile, 
Sad smiles of bitterness. 
‘* T thought to leave my cruel aunt, 
But knew not where to go; 
And laid my head upon this rock, 
To sleep away my woe. 


‘* T sigh, to go where mother’s gone, 
And be with her at rest, 

Where orphan sorrows cannot come, 
Where orphan’s friends are blest. 

‘* T cannot bear to see again 

That frown upon aunt’s brow, 

I never can go back again, 

Oh Saviour! take me now.” 





[To be concluded next week.]} 
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‘Then you had no wish or intention to deceive, 
but only to express your anger. My dear Jane, you 
see what sins you allow your violent temper to lead 
you into. I trust that you have learned a lesson that 
you will never forget. And now, my child, go to 
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To sing the Saviour’s love; 
And each their songs combine, 

And richest numbers move; 
To God alone all praise belongs, 
Who loves to hear the father’s songs. 
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Her conscience told her that she had no right to make 
so rash a resolve, and that while it was a great sin to 
live a single day at enmity with her friend, that it 
was at the same time a sin to fail to keep her word. 
She could not summon courage to tell her teacher the 
whole truth, and ask her assistance in the manage- 
ment of the affair, although something within, seem- 
ed urging her to do so. This day was a dull one for 
both Jane and Franees. Jane had not the slightest 
emotion of ill will toward her friend, and Frances 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 
I saw an orphan child—she laid 
Upon the grass, and slept, 
Her head was leaning ’gainst a rock, 
I woke her, and she wept. 


I asked her, why she cried; she said, 
‘**T dreamed I was in Heaven, 

I saw my own dear mother there, 
And joy to her was given.” 





Let infants, youths, and sires, 

In union all agree 
To wake their tuneful lyres, 

And hymn the Deity; 
For God delights to hear his praise, 
Which babes, and youths, and fathers raise. 
Let all the angel choir 

With all on earth combine; 
And raise the rapture higher, 

Where endless glories saine; 
And God will love to hear his praise, 
Which ransomed saints and angels rsise. 





